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certainty touching matters of most momentous import to our lives. 
I am willing to remain theoretically uncertain and to make the 
venture of faith, and to wait the issue of that venture. 

3. Do I know what skepticism means? I am by no means sure 
that I know what Dr. Schiller means by skepticism, but I think I can 
tell what the philosophic doubt about which I have written some- 
what means. To me this doubt means a state of mind in which, 
because of the absence of logically compelling evidence, one can con- 
ceive a given subject-matter otherwise than for practical reasons he 
does choose to think it. I mean that, in reference to some matters, 
one can doubt what one is willing to treat as true or fact. 

4. Do I deem it insufficient for pragmatism to prove itself true 
according to its own understanding of truth? I do not see how a 
pragmatist can reasonably undertake to convince any one by reason- 
ing that his doctrine is true. He can only exhort others to become 
pragmatists in some other way than by reasoning oneself into the 
acceptance of his truth. 

The pragmatist has so changed the meaning of the terms truth, 
true, verification, etc., that there can be no such thing as obeying his 
invitation to the intellectualist, 'Come, let us reason together.' 

John E. Eusselij. 

Williams College. 



ULTIMA RATIO? 



TT appears from Professor Russell's last reply (1) that the am- 
-*- biguity of language has once more defeated a sincere attempt 
of philosophers to understand each other. It certainly appeared to 
me that when Professor Russell declared (in Vol. III., p. 601) that 
an idea was true 'for no other reason' than that it agreed with an 
independently given reality, he meant to assert that nothing else 
mattered, and utterly to deny that human attitudes and ways of 
taking a situation had any bearing upon its 'truth.' Whereupon I 
ventured to point out that even in extreme cases such human atti- 
tudes did affect the description called 'true.' In Vol. IV., No. 9, how- 
ever, Professor Russell clearly seemed to assert only that its relation 
to 'independent' reality was his sole reason for calling the operative 
idea 'true,' leaving it in doubt whether or not he denied the influ- 
ence of the human attitude upon the description of a situation. To 
convey this latter meaning to my mind, he should have stressed the 
'true' in his original statement. Had he done this, I should promptly 
have inquired (as I do now) whether he denied the relevance of the 
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human attitude to the 'truth' of a situation. For what I wanted to 
know (and still desiderate) is whether Professor Russell's doctrine is 
that the 'objective' conditions alone affect the 'truth' of a cognitive 
situation, or whether subjective conditions also are allowed to enter 
into it, though it is in virtue of the objective conditions alone that 
the predicate 'true' becomes applicable to it. The former of these 
interpretations clearly goes much farther, and that it is manifestly 
false was what the example of the 'Pragmatic Babe' was designed 
to illustrate :^ the latter, which I recognized, of course, as the position 
taken up by Professor Russell in Vol. IV., No. 9, only seems to me 
an essentially arbitrary and unproved assertion (as I remarked in 
the third paragraph of my first paper in this number), which well 
illustrates the divergence between the pragmatist and the intellec- 
tualist use of the term 'true.' But I am quite content to leave the 
matter there, if Professor Russell will only note that from first to 
last he has given us no information as to how he proposes to deal 
with the subjective evaluation of the objective conditions, and has 
wrongly attributed to pragmatism an unqualified denial of every 
sort of objectivity, however provisional and derivative. 

(2) I am also quite content with Professor Russell's present 
declaration that by 'determined' he means 'fully and wholly deter- 
mined' by the objective conditions. For I can now defy him to 
adduce any situation which is so determined as to leave an intelligent 
agent no alternatives whatsoever. And I need only add that in- 
ability to adduce such a situation must be regarded as a fatal objec- 
tion to the intellectualist analysis of cognitive situations. It also 
seems to me that Professor Russell has here missed a grand oppor- 
tunity of applying the belief in the reality of choices which, I am 
now glad to learn, he still retains. 

(3) As regards the meaning of the phrases 'being lost' and 'not 
knowing the way out, ' my humble purpose so far has merely been to 
convince Professor Russell that they are ambiguous and quite sus- 
ceptible of a pragmatic interpretation, and that here also he has 
been blind to the subjective side of the question. But as the result 
seems merely to have been to deepen the confusion, it is now, per- 
haps, time to state how pragmatism would account for the ambiguity. 

The fact seems to be that in ordinary life and language we make 
no distinction between a 'truth' which is actually functional and one 
which is merely potentially so. The truths which, in Professor 
James's admirable phrase,* have gone into 'cold-storage' and those 
which are glowing with the heat of battle are alike called truths. 

'Vol. IV., p. 42. 

» ' Pragmatism,' p. 231. 
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The reason for slurring over this difference is, of course, itself prag- 
matic; it is unnecessary, and even inconvenient, to distinguish them 
for ordinary purposes. But philosophically it is vital to observe 
the subtle alternations which occur in the values of truths as a situa- 
tion develops. 

For example, to take Professor Russell 's pet ease. If he is wan- 
dering alone in a wilderness where he 'knows the way out,' his 
knowledge is functional, and would be judged to be 'true' by all. 
But if he falls and breaks his leg, it at once becomes 'potential.' He 
can, that is, no longer act on it, and it becomes a question how long 
it will continue to be called ' true. ' If no help comes, he will gradu- 
ally come to realize that under these circumstances it is no longer 
relevant to the 'facts' of his life, and no longer performs its normal 
function of guiding action, and therefore is no longer worthy of the 
name of 'truth.' He is driven to admit that he no longer 'knows the 
way out' in any real sense, that his 'knowledge' is a mockery, and 
that he must gi've himself up for 'lost.' But now suppose that he is 
found by a well-equipped party of travelers, who have 'lost' their 
way, but are physically able to proceed. At once the 'knowledge' 
of Professor Russell and the physical powers of his rescuers become 
'useful' again and relevant to the situation. They combine, the 
knowledge becomes functional, and, by enabling both parties to 
achieve their purposes, saves the situation. This sketch of the actual 
functioning of our knowledge deserves, no doubt, to be drawn out at 
length, but it should suffice to explain why it seems to us so unwar- 
rantable to conceive potential truths as essentially non-functional 
and useless. Our complaint is that intellectualism has taken too 
narrow and abstract a view of their nature, and failed to see what 
common speech recognizes and reveals in its very inconsistencies and 
ambiguities, viz., the relation of meaning to purpose. 

(4) As regards the relation of the intellectualist and the prag- 
matist meanings of 'truth,' it is rapidly becoming clear both that, 
and why, the former will not accept the pragmatic distinction be- 
tween truth-claims and validated truths. For, as Professor Russell 
has so admirably shown,' the intellectualist really holds that a 'truth' 
does not need to be validated to become true. The distinction, there- 
fore, is to him irrelevant. He must believe in unverifiable truth by 
the logic of his position. To all this I cordially assent, though I like 
to speculate as to what will happen to intellectualism when this is 
generally perceived. 

On the other hand, it should also be clearly recognized that both 
the distinctions which Professor Russell regards as significant and 

«Vol. IV., p. 295. 
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important must be nugatory to a pragmatist. He can not separate 
the truth of an idea from our knowledge of its truth, or from the 
verifying process by which its truth is established. As neither dis- 
tinction has any pragmatic value, they must seem to him to be devoid 
of sense. Unverifiable 'truths' he can not regard as truths at all: 
verity is verification, actual or potential, and again it gives me great 
pleasure to agree on this point with Professor Russell.* 

(5) But does it follow either (a) that pragmatic propaganda is 
reduced to mere emotional exhortation, or (6) that both sides must 
stop reasoning because they have caught sight of the ultimate dif- 
ferences ? 

(a) Certainly not the former, I should say. For the pragmatic 
analysis of truth really starts from ground common to it and intel- 
lectualism, that of common usage and scientific method. It professes 
to analyze what we all mean when we predicate 'truth,' and merely 
to carry self-conscious analysis farther than it is necessary to do for 
scientific purposes, or possible to do with uncriticized prejudices. Its 
contention is that intellectualism involves a profound misconstruction 
of this common ground, that its vulgar forms really rest on a failure 
(or a refusal) to carry analysis as far as it can and ought to be car- 
ried, while the more refined attempts at intellectualist construction 
logically lead to the most gorgeous paradoxes. Hence we hold that 
there is not really any such thing as a coherent intellectualist theory 
of truth; and we suspect that no such thing is possible. "We have 
challenged our opponents to produce one, but nothing has been pro- 
duced that is even internally coherent. Hence it is possible that 
when intellectualist philosophers realize that they can neither give a 
rational account of the faith that is in them nor refute the pragmatic 
analysis, they may eventually conclude that the pragmatic position 
is, after all, the more rational. 

(6) With regard to the second point, the situation seems more 
doubtful. For one must certainly agree with Professors James' and 
Russell that the differences of philosophers are largely temperamental 
at bottom. Ultimate philosophies depend in the last resort on sheer 
subjective choices between alternatives. Not that I should call these 

* There is manifestly nothing in Mr. J. B. Pratt's attempt (in Vol. IV., 
p. 320) to treat verifiability and verification as antagonistic, and the former as 
distinctive of intellectualism. For (1) it is impossible to separate verifiability 
from verification — the potentiality does not exist apart from the actuality from 
which it is an ex post facto inference. A claim to truth, therefore, can only be 
regarded as verifiable on the strength of past experiences of verifications, and 
a 'verifiable' truth which is never verified is really unverifiable. Hence (2) 
unverifiability is the distinctive mark of a consistently intellectualist view of 
truth. 

° ' Pragmatism,' lectures I. and VIII. 
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choices arbitrary and irrational, though I can see that they may very 
well appear so to an intellectualist : for, after all, the alternatives 
may spring from an equality of reasons. I should only regard them 
as excellently illustrating the 'primacy of will,' and so am not dis- 
posed to resent their existence. But for reasons of which I have 
stated some above, I doubt whether we have yet come anywhere near 
this ultimate ground of personal choice in the pragmatic controversy. 
If, however, Professor Russell should think otherwise, I too am quite 
content to let the matter rest in its present posture. 

P. C. S. Schiller. 
CoBPUs Chbisti College, Oxford. 
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The Development of Symbolic Logic: a Critical-historical Study of the 

Logical Calculus. A. T. Shearman. London: Williams & Norgate. 

1906. Pp. 242. 

In the preface the author states that " the form that the present work 
has taken is due to some correspondence which I had with Mr. W. E. 
Johnson in the year 1903. He pointed out to me the error of thinking 
of the various symbolic systems as being radically distinct, and as com- 
peting with one another for general acceptance. Rather, he held, it is 
correct to adopt the view that there is available at the present time what 
may be called the logical calculus, and that towards the creation of this 
calculus most symbolists have contributed. 

"This idea has been worked out in the following pages. I have 
traced the growth of the subject from the time when Boole originated his 
generalization to the time when Mr. Russell, pursuing for the most part 
the lines laid down by Peano, showed how to deal with a vastly wider 
range of problems than Boole ever considered. My attention has been 
occupied, that is to say, upon the questions to whom we are most indebted 
for those rules of procedure that may be said now to constitute the cal- 
culus, what important differences of opinion have arisen as the subject 
has been gradually thought out, and which of the conflicting views we 
find it correct to adopt. The investigation has thus been quite as much 
critical as historical, for, in demonstrating who have contributed to the 
creation of the logical calculus, it has been necessary constantly to point 
out, in the first place, why certain views have to be rejected as being 
incorrect, and secondly, wherein one of two suggestions, both of which 
are excellent, shows an advance upon the other. 

" Portions of some of the chapters have appeared in a paper which has 
been published in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society." 

To quote Mr. Shearman again, his order of exposition is as follows: 



